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puts it, the hospital social service " . . . . seeks to find the common 
ground of medicine and sociology and to relate most effectively the 
functions of the doctor and the social worker." In other words, it is an 
attempt on the part of the hospital to attack disease by going to the 
root of the trouble even when it is economic, occupational, domestic, 
social, or mental in its nature, instead of merely treating sick bodies as 
though they could be entirely detached from social situations. "The 
shattered limb which means to the surgeon a demand upon his skill may 
have social significance as a preventable industrial accident, attended 
by the tragedies of unemployment and family dependence." "The 
tired girl may not only need a week in the convalescent home; she may 
need to be taught how to sleep and to eat, to get proper amusement, or 
to bear a burden of sorrow." 

Under the caption, "Medical-social Problems," the author dis- 
cusses concisely the tuberculous, the convalescent, victims of chronic 
diseases, the unmarried mother, the syphilitic, the mentally unbalanced, 
the neurasthenic, the suicidal, the feeble-minded, the physically handi- 
capped. In the later chapters of the book, in which the technique of 
social work in hospitals is taken up, it appears that persons with specifi- 
cally social training are necessary if good work is to be done, and that 
social work should be an integral part of the hospital itself, receiving 
the intelligent and sympathetic co-operation of the staff and the nurses 
in order to secure the best results. 

An interesting exhibit of forms and facsimiles printed as an appendix 
supplements the records of cases which serve as successful illustrations 
throughout the book. 

Erville B. Woods 

Dartmouth College 



They Who Knock at Our Gates: A Complete Gospel of Immigration. 

By Mary Antin. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1914. Pp. xi+143. 
This stimulating little volume is essentially an appeal for an immi- 
gration policy which shall "accord with the loftiest interpretation of our 
duty as Americans." Historical detail and statistical analysis find no 
place in it; and, while it resembles the author's Promised Land in spirit 
and viewpoint, it lacks the autobiographical element. Three questions 
are selected as vital, and to each is devoted one of the three parts of the 
book: (1) "Have we the right to regulate immigration?" (2) "What 
is the nature of our present immigration ? " (3) " Is immigration good 
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for us?" Categorical answers are not given, but broad, bold lines 
point the way. (i) The question of right is brought to the touchstone 
of the Declaration of Independence, whose phrases are to be taken 
seriously. Our mission is "to spread freedom throughout the world by 
teaching as many men and women as possible in freedom's largest home." 
The health of the nations may demand restrictions upon immigration; 
these restrictions should not, however, be dictated by catchwords, 
prejudice, material interests, or excessive civic prudence. (2) "The 
average immigrant today shows the markings of virtue which have 
distinguished the best Americans" of all generations: idealism, heroism, 
civic devotion, zeal for education, enthusiasm for home-building. "The 
ghost of the Mayflower pilots every immigrant ship, and Ellis Island is 
another name for Plymouth Rock." (3) Whether immigration is good 
for us depends quite as much upon us as upon the immigrants. Ameri- 
cans are partners in the sins charged against him. Stop the solicitation 
and importation of aliens if we would rid ourselves of the least desirable 
element. "Put the brakes on Wall Street instead of on Ellis Island," 
if we would conserve our resources. Apply freely our wealth, learning, 
and unspent energy, if we would assimilate the alien and at the same time 
save the nation from decadence. It is fortunate for America that 
"great numbers are coming to remind us of 'the promise of American 
life,' and insist that it shall not be forgotten." 

The book is marked by charm and vigor of presentation, rather than 
by originality of thought or closeness of reasoning. It is an earnest of 
the idealism and the great expectations which many immigrants bring 
to our gates; and a challenge to our Americanism, which is not to be 
treated lightly, however strong our conviction that further restriction 
is consistent with our highest service to humanity. 

Paul S. Peirce 
State University op Iowa 



The Negro Races. A Sociological Study. Vol. II. By Jerome 

Dowd. New York: Neale Publishing Co., 1914. Pp. 310. 

$2.50. 

In this second volume of his "sociological studies of mankind from 

the standpoint of race," Professor Dowd has followed the general plan 

used in his first volume on the negro races published in 1907. The only 

important change is that here the whole discussion is grouped by racial 

divisions rather than by geographical districts. The volume deals with 



